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COLLEGE ART JOURNAL 


HIS new periodical, which will begin as a quarterly, will function 

primarily as an organ of the College Art Association, rather than as a 
magazine in competition with other art periodicals. There will be no edi- 
torial bias; the Editors wish to make the JOURNAL available to all varieties 
of pertinent opinion and to invite from the members of the Association 
open discussion and criticism of all points of view expressed in the torth- 
coming articles. There is no intention to limit discussion to problems 
concerning the history of art. Different approaches and methods must be 
analyzed in order to reach a sound understanding that will ultimately lead 
to fruitful collaboration between all teachers of art. 

While the JourNAL will act as an organ of the Association its purpose is 
also to provide information about innovations in education; to present 
theories and criticisms of the various methods involved in interpreting the 
art of the past and of the present; to announce opportunities and resources 
available for developing educational practices; and to promote, even to 
provoke, discussion of these and of other fundamental problems. There will 
also be reports of experimental courses and programs; of exhibitions of 
significant value to college art departments; of group or individual projects 
in research and in education; and finally there will be short reviews of those 
books which are of special value for undergraduate teaching. 

The form of the JourNnAL has been adopted partly for reasons of econ- 
omy, and partly to emphasize its new function. It is tentative and experi- 
mental until the reactions of the membership have been expressed and until 
the degree of collaboration on the part of capable writers has been estab- 
lished. 

The reaction to the Announcement recently sent to all members of the 
Association has already proved that an intelligent interest exists in these 
questions. If the JouRNAL and the Association are to achieve a comprehen- 
sive program of broad interest and usefulness, the membership must par- 
ticipate actively in the affairs of the Association. It is the hope of the Board 
of Directors that the JouRNAL will be widely used for the presentation of new 
ideas and the discussion of the important issues which always exist in an edu- 
cational system that is vitally concerned in maintaining high standards and 
in encouraging independent, progressive thought. 

SUMNER McK. Crossy 
President of the College Art Association of America 





MODERN ART MAKES HISTORY, TOO 


BY ALFRED H. BARR, JR. 


N THE history of art there are many periods worthy of careful 

attention, but for most undergraduates, many graduate students, 
and at least a few teachers, the period for most thorough study 
should be the last hundred years, and particularly the twentieth 
century. 

I should explain that by “history” I mean to include what hap- 
pened yesterday as well as decades or milleniums ago, an inclusion 
made practicable by the extraordinary acceleration of both critical 
and documentary processes in recent years. And by “art” I mean, 
as is usual in these pages, the visual arts (which, in the twentieth 
century, include the film, photography and industrial design, though 
for the sake of brevity I shall keep principally to the fine arts in this 
discussion). 

My belief in the cogent importance of twentieth century art lies not 
so much in the greatness of its achievement as in this one simple, 
obvious, and overwhelming fact—the twentieth century happens to be 
the period in which we are living. It is our century: we have made 
it and we've got to study it, understand it, get some joy out of it, 
master it! 

How absurd this exhortation would be if addressed to our uni- 
versity physicists or economists, astronomers or psychologists, po- 
litical historians or biochemists. Most of them take the twentieth 
century for granted and work in it and upon it as a matter of course. 
Yet isn’t it true that our art historians as a whole still do not seem 
to be at home in the art of our own time? 

Of course I may be mistaken about this, for times have changed 
since I was a student between fifteen and twenty years ago. In those 
days I heard all told three professors in three leading college art 
departments lecture to undergraduates on modern art. One was 
querulously resentful, a second wittily condescending, the third dis- 
missed painting from Cézanne to 1925 with a glib retelling of the 
donkey’s tail legend. All three knew several times as much about 
Sano di Pietro as Picasso. About the art of the previous fifty years 
they were either complacently superficial or profoundly ignorant. 

But today a great university offers an annual graduate fellowship 
in modern art; a second devotes several undergraduate courses to 
the twentieth century alone. Frank Lloyd Wright and Giedion have 
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given honorific lecture series at universities; and, inspired by the 
chairmen in their art departments, one college commissioned Orozco 
to paint murals, another held a competition for a modern college 
building, and several others have acquired excellent modern works 
for their museums. 

Up to a decade ago, so far as I can recall, the learned magazines 
such as The Art Bulletin and Art Studies published between them 
only one article on modern art and that was hostile. But this year 
under an enlightened editorship, The Art Bulletin has published 
articles on post-first-World-War German art, on Seurat’s style, on 
Picasso's “negro” period. 

Yet in spite of these and other praiseworthy academic activities I 
can’t help feeling that college art historians are not even now gen- 
erally and deeply interested in modern art. Isn’t far more time given 
in their undergraduate courses to the early fifteenth or seventeenth 
centuries than to the early twentieth? Does not Brunelleschi get more 
serious attention than Wright, Chippendale than Breuer, Ghiberti 
than Lehmbruck, Coptic iconography than Futurist iconography? 
Aren't the aesthetic consequences of Gothic engineering more 
thoughtfully studied than those of structural steel? Isn’t Rembrandt's 
development examined more thoroughly than Picasso’s even though 
the modern master is incomparably more dominant and influential a 
world figure in our period than Rembrandt was in his? Aren’t the 
theories of Neoclassicism or Impressionism analyzed more carefully 
than the urgently significant implications of Surrealism or the 
American Scene movement? 

Isn't it possible that his own academic training focused the atten- 
tion of the average teacher of art history almost exclusively on the 
past, on the Baroque, Italian Renaissance, or Greco-Roman (de- 
pending on when and where he took his degree)? He understands 
one or more of these periods because he has studied them hard 
and, because he understands, he loves. The art of the recent past 
he has not really studied: he loves it little and regards it with 
suspicion as too ephemeral or too new, too untested by time, or too 
trivial or eccentric to be worth the serious study of graduate students, 
let alone undergraduates who he feels should concern themselves 
with the classics, the values of which seem dependably permanent. 

But we all know that such values are not permanent. When Aldous 
Huxley asserted that the Borgo San Sepolcro Resurrection was the 
world’s “greatest picture” many of us applauded but who would 
even have heard of Piero della Francesca in 1725? Will Matisse or 
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Miro or Burchfield seem important in 2041? I can answer your 
question if you can guarantee the future importance of Vermeer or 
Brueghel, Caspar David Friedrich or George Caleb Bingham. 

The values of both old and new masters fluctuate. But I maintain 
that for us today Vermeer, Brueghel, Friedrich, Matisse, Miro, and 
Burchfield are all significant historic figures fully worthy of the con- 
sidered attention of the college art historian. Possibly the modern 
three are not such great artists but the study of their work may prove 
more valuable because they are living men with experiences and 
feelings which translated into art may help us understand or endure 
our complex modern world. 

I believe furthermore that the student would actively welcome 
much more attention to modern art even of the vanguard. Some 
undergraduates are timid and conservative but those most worth 
teaching have a natural curiosity which with some soundly critical 
and informed instruction would develop into a real interest in con- 
temporary art, an interest which of course should be tempered and 
deepened by continual references to the art of the past. From these 
undergraduates will come the patrons of the living artists of the 
future, These future patrons, amateurs, museum curators, will thank 
the college teacher who sends them out in the world with a taste in 
art, recent and ancient, which is not twenty or thirty years behind 
the times. Wasn't it von Tschudi who said, whispering behind his 
hand: “Do you know why we admire El] Greco so much? It’s because 
he makes us think of Cézanne!” That was forty years or so ago when 
interest in either artist was considered radical. 

Even more obvious and urgent is the need for graduate work in 
modern art. The field is wide open and crying for scholarly research 
but how many candidates for Ph.D. or M.F.A. are doing theses in 
twentieth century art? Or even in the late nineteenth century? And if 
they were would they receive the profoundly learned guidance avail- 
able to them in Medieval or Sumerian archaeology? American schol- 
ars have made important contributions in the modern field but they 
are with a few distinguished exceptions not connected with university 
art departments. 

And what opportunities are being lost! Graduate students can’t 
correspond with John van Eyck, Masolino or Vasari to clear up 
scholarly problems but they can air-mail Maillol or Siqueiros and 
write or phone for an appointment with Wright, André Breton, 
Stieglitz, John Sloan, Balanchine, or D. W. Griffith. (It is already 
too late to ask art historical questions of Klee and Vuillard, two of 
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the best painters of our time—they died within the year.) 

To avoid misunderstanding let me repeat: I have not said that 
modern art is greater than that of any other period; nor have I said 
that it should be studied exclusively. But I do think that our own 
period in art history urgently needs and should be given more 
thorough and critical study and more thoughtful and extensive ex- 

position than that of ariy past period. 

Have I been unjust to college art historians? If so, I apologize, 
for my own debt to them can never be paid. I intend not a rebuke, 
but a challenge—and a cry for help. 


Museum of Modern Art 


CALL FOR PIONEERS 


BY ELIZABETH WILDER 


GOOD many people suspected that the earth was round before 
Columbus came back with his Indians, and I realize that many 
scholars in the field of art are aware of the existence of Latin Amer- 
ica. Two facts, however, stand out when we consider this field of 
study. 

First, only four colleges out of four hundred in the United States 
report any courses dealing specifically with the arts in Latin America 
(if we except archaeological subjects). According to statistics for 
1939-40, three colleges offered the following courses: University of 
Minnesota, Modern Mexican Art; University of Texas, Latin Ameri- 
can Art; Yale University, Colonial Art of Latin America, and The 
Art of America. The returns for 1941, from some three hundred 
colleges and universities, have thus far yielded only one additional 
course: Spanish Colonial Architecture at the University of Southern 
California. 

The other fact is this: Latin America offers for study one of the 
richest, most fascinating, and most rewarding complexes of culture 
which has ever existed. Every interest of a student of art can find 
fresh and stimulating material there. Magnificent renaissance and 
baroque architecture, painting, sculpture, silverwork, weaving, fur- 
niture, ceramics, and folk-art lie awaiting us. 

It is hard for anyone who has seen Mexico, Central and South 
America, and the Islands, to understand the lassitude of imagination 
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which has kept us ignorant of these things. It is also hard, once you 
have glimpsed the possibilities, to decide where to begin. I do not 
want to disparage the accomplishments of Latin American scholars, 
in some cases werk of high quality and gigantic scope carried on in 
dogged isolation. It is not, however, the present task to show what 
has already been done; that is material for a bibliography. 

What I want to do is to give a suggestion of the possibilities for 
the future. I pass over the field of American archaeology because 
study of the university catalogues has shown the archaeologists al- 
ready well established. And why not? Why should we continue to 
turn over the dust of Mesopotamia and Egypt, while scores of virgin 
cities await exploration in the Western Hemisphere? Similarly, the 
preéminence of Mexican painting in the twentieth century has 
earned for it a place in general courses on modern art. In all these 
countries, however, interesting work could be done in tracing the 
rise of modern art, so similar to our own nineteenth century history 
of provincialism and gradual self-realization. The ideology of the 
new painters of Peru, the Sao Paulo group in Brazil, the development 
of applied arts in Chile, their poster arts and their handicrafts, the 
modern movements in Cuba, in Venezuela, in the Argentine—how 
can one find out about these today except by a hard personal trek 
across the equator? And how can anyone presume to answer that 
baffling and important question—whether there is an American spirit 
in art—without a glance at the other Americas? 

Speaking, however, of the period I know best—the four centuries 
of colonial culture that lie between the Discovery and the wars of 
Independence, let me make some general suggestions. There are 
certain essential studies to be undertaken, without which comment 
on Latin American art will remain amateur fancy. Of primary 
importance are photographic studies. The photographer is the ex- 
plorer; his work can be made available immediately to other stu- 
dents. He must go everywhere and record everything; and this record 
must be fully documented. For the United States it is also essential 
that a central photographic archive should be built up and made 
available to all. 

A second group of technical studies has to do with analyses of 
materials. In the argument as to European or indigenous origin, this 
is basic. Experts must learn to define, for each locality, the native 
materials, woods, stones, pigments, and cloth in which pictures or 
sculptures are executed. Serious study cannot put up with a “mys- 
terious oriental” lacquer. Here, too, would fall the description of 
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tools, and the correlation between European and native techniques. 
Finally, a study should deal with the books on technique and style 
which were current in the Spanish colonies. 

The third great field is that of documents. Here the wealth of 
unused material is incredible. Notary’s papers, including contracts 
and inventories, rich monastic records and letters, tax-reports, pa- 
pers of the Inquisition and of the government, old newspapers and 
sailing-lists, await the searching eye. In Latin America as elsewhere 
one cannot exaggerate the importance of building on the bed-rock 
of documentary evidence. 

Equipped with photographs, documents, and knowledge of mate- 
rials, the historian of art can begin to speculate fruitfully at a thou- 
sand interesting points. In a city like Cuzco in Peru, for instance, 
the colonial paintings have never even been counted. Who painted 
all these pictures? How were they taught? What European artists 
came there? What European models did they follow, and how did 
they depart from them? How was the iconography of European art 
varied and extended here, and how do these variations relate to 
Indian mythology? Finally (and this is the point of organization for 
the School of Cuzco), to what extent were the painters collected into 
workshops from which came stock types and compositions? From 
the background of an essentially popular art, what artistic personal- 
ities ultimately emerge? What characteristics can be isolated, to dis- 
tinguish the school as a whole? What conclusions may be drawn 
from the whole panorama about the meaning of provincialism in 
art, the meaning of style itself? None of these questions—here related 
to a single school and a single technique—none have been answered. 
Why are the faculties of art not urging their students into this field, 
which cries for pioneers? 

The important thing is to begin at once. There must be a definite 
movement for establishing Latin American studies in our depart- 
ments of art. Teachers must be trained. There must be a movement 
to stock our libraries an. photograph collections with the essential 
materials for study. Books must be provided, by translation and by 
research. There is literally no book at present available in English 
on Latin American art in general. The heads of foundations repre- 
sent themselves as eager to encourage study of the Americas: all we 
ask of the colleges is cooperation. 

Anyone in this field can testify to the great popular interest in 
Latin America. People of all kinds are clamoring for books and 
photographs, becoming aware of our fellow republics for the first 
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time. Courses and interdepartmental majors in “Latin American 
Culture” are springing up; but too often the arts receive cursory 
attention in them, or none. What is needed is man-power in this 
important field—unless we are willing to let art lag behind in the 
intellectual enthusiasms of our time. 

Hispanic Foundation 

Library of Congress 


TELEVISION: A NEW MEANS OF 
ART EDUCATION 


BY HARRY D. M. GRIER 


HERE has been a great deal of speculation about art and tele- 

vision, and the effect of this newest means of visual communica- 
tion on the taste and perception of the American people. Art appre- 
ciation and art study have, in the past twenty-five years, grown by 
leaps and bounds, widening a field which was formerly restricted to 
art performance. In the last century many people learned to play 
the piano or dabble with paints. Today a much larger number of 


people have learned simply to listen to music or look at works of 
art. Photography and recorded music provided the first means of 
enlarging the art audience. Of late, radio has greatly widened the 
scope of music and it is to be hoped that television will do the same 
for the visual arts. 

The expansion of art courses in American colleges has been in 
almost direct proportion to the growing interest in the arts through- 
out America. Good color prints and other reproductions have aided 
immeasurably in the teaching of art, but many schools and colleges 
can acquire only a limited amount of this material and only a few 
students can spend sufficient time in museums and galleries. Tele- 
vision may present to many an opportunity to see for the first time 
in good colored reproductions objects of art in our great museums 
and private collections; it may also so increase appreciation of the 
visual arts that good color prints will be made more accessible. 

The Metropolitan Museum of Art in collaboration with the 
Columbia Broadcasting System has since July first been producing 
two weekly television programs: on Thursday evenings an adult pro- 
gram and on Thursday afternoons a similar program planned for 
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the junior members of the Museum audience. These programs origi- 
nate in the studios of CBS but as soon as mobile television equip- 
ment is available they will be presented from a studio within the 
Museum. 

The first programs were carried out by televising lantern slides 
from the Museum's collection. Still pictures take on a new life when 
transmitted over the television system, perhaps because they are 
constantly being repainted by millions of electronic particles. Sub- 
sequent experiments have shown that photographs give an equally 
clear and luminous picture and are on the whole better than lantern 
slides since they allow the camera to move in on details and permit 
the speaker to use a pointer. 

Recently, originals have been taken to the studio, and have proved 
so well adjusted to the television medium that in the fall and winter 
series, lantern slides, photographs and films will be used only as back- 
grounds for original material. In the television medium the camera 
can move across the surface of an Egyptian wall painting or a 
Brueghel landscape, allow gz the observer to enjoy every detail. 
Sculpture can be sho .11 in appropriate settings and under every 
possible lighting condition. In adapting each work of art to the best 
presentation, the CBS television staff has been extremely helpful. 

Television is a new medium; it is not radio with pictures nor is it 
just a cinema program projected through the air. The television 
audience must make certain optical adjustments just as early film 
audiences had to adjust their vision to close-ups, dissolves, etc.; but 
the reflected television image, measuring 714 x 10 inches, approxi- 
mates so closely the size of the average full-page book illustration 
that adjustments are minimized for observers of an art program. 

The combination of aural and visual material in television has 
the advantage of provoking in the audience a concentration of atten- 
tion closely parallel! to that of an actual gallery visit. Aural accom- 
paniment plays a large part in holding the interest. The speaker 
converses with his audience; he does not lecture, and the discussion 
directed closely to the pictures embraces the many facets of art study. 
A certain amount of music and sound effects will also be used in 
programs this winter. 

Compared to the radio audience the present television audience 
is limited. Within our visual area, a radius of sixty miles around 
New York, there are now between three and four thousand sets, and 
considering the limited television program schedule, the Museum 
series should have a relatively large audience. A considerable num- 
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ber of these sets are in public places and of these a partial list is 
available on application to those who do not own television sets but 
wish to hear the Museum programs. 

The summer program, experimental in character, consisted of 
three parts: Introduction to the Museum and Art Study; Ancient 
Art; Our European Backgrounds. This last series, now in produc- 
tion, acts as a springboard for the fall and winter series, The Arts 
in the Americas. This series includes a discussion of American domes- 
tic architecture and furnishings as illustrated by the American Wing, 
to be followed by a discussion of crafts, sculpture, graphic art and 
painting in the Americas. It is planned to televise the last programs 
in color. The Museum’s <ollections will provide the basis for these 
discussions, but occasionally it will be necessary to go “on the road” 
to round out the picture of the arts in the Americas. Though the 
American series is to be the feature of the coming season, other pro- 
grams are under consideration, including a series with a musical 
background and a minimum of identifying comment. In this way, 
the objects in a single gallery can be telecast in an hour, establishing 
a basis for the important psychological factor of “recognition.” 

The Metropolitan Museum is fortunate to be starting in the field 
of television while the medium is in its formative state. It will allow 
the staff to grow up with television and perfect by experimentation 
a technique that will provide the best treatment and offer the 
greatest service before television attains a national scope. 


Metropolitan Museum of Art 


THEORY AND PRACTICE IN 
ART EDUCATION 


BY ALFRED NEUMEYER 


HE teaching of art in most of our American colleges is con- 

cerned with two fundamentally different aspects: with the tech- 
nical and aesthetic processes involved in the production of a work 
of art on the one hand, and the historical development of the arts 
and its analysis on the other. From a philosophical and psychological 
point of view, these are two quite different things, yet, in practice, 
only a few Amefican institutions have accepted the European tradi- 
tion of a strict separation of art creation and historical research in 
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two different schools and have in most cases housed both of them 
under one roof and in one department. This presents our depart- 
ments of art with the opportunity and the more comprehensive task 
of raising American youth from the purely material aspects of life 
to the experience of free creation and to the historical arid aesthetic 
understanding of the processes which go into it. 

There are two objectives for the teacher of art history: the one to 
advance research, the other to interpret the historical processes in 
the field of the arts. While the first tends toward specialization and 
isolation, the latter brings with it diversification and a connection 
with other fields of learning. These two objectives are by no means 
originally in harmony with each other and ultimately create and 
have created conflicts. These conflicts appear within one’s own mind 
as weil as within an organization or a community. If they are not 
felt at all, then the innate drive in one of the two directions must 
have slowed down or must have been suppressed. There are, more- 
over, persons who by their very nature are better equipped only for 
research or for interpretation. Such onesidedness must not be con- 
demned, because out of it grow the contributions a man is impelled 
to make. However, an institution cannot afford to make itself an 
instrument of such limitations. The objectives of a specialized re- 
search institute imposed upon a nationwide organization of art 
education would create just as distorted a situation as those of in- 
terpretative and popularizing tendencies. It is tension in the diam- 
eter of the educative circle that indicates whether the wheel is rolling 
or not. However, this tension is to be borne out in one and the same 
organism or individual. 

The historical interpreter of the arts who is not capable of inves- 
tigation will never penetrate to the depth where factors of time work 
on factors of form, yet he has to present his learning to an audience 
which in most of our colleges consists of nonspecialized young peo- 
ple. This fact implies an obligation to lecture in simplified terms. 
It implies further an objective wider than the education of special- 
ists, which has its place in seminars. This interpreter rather has the 
task of directing the mind of American youth from a purely mate- 
rial view of life to the higher experience of the interplay between 
free creation and time-bound determination. In so doing he presents 
a sector of the history of culture and thus works towards the cultiva- 
tion of young minds. The growing artist learns that his own presence 
is only a point in the spider’s lengthening thread woven from the 
past to the future; and the student of art history, finding himself in 
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the proximity of studios, realizes the processes of chance and neces- 
sity which go into the making of an object of art. 

The less specialized aspects of the average American college can 
work to the advantage of national education if their meaning is 
clearly understood by educators. It can preserve a wholeness in the 
sense of Greek “paideia”, which represents a belief in a harmonious 
universe, belief in an organized society and belief in a reasoning 
individual. The College Art Association must regard itself as within 
these aspects of American education and gain strength from an 
innate conflict which will be constant as long as the process of edu- 
cation goes on. 

This problem is clearly described in Friedrich Schiller’s Sixth 
Letter for the Esthetical Education of Mankind: “To develop the 
varied faculties of men it was necessary to make them oppose each 
other. This antagonism of forces is the great instrument of culture, 
but only its instrument, since as long as this process is going on, we 
are only on our way toward such a civilization.” The building of 
this “antagonism of forces” into an “instrument of culture” is a 
challenge to our intelligence. 

One of the purposes of the CoLLEGE ART JOURNAL, as I under- 
stand it, is to help in bringing into harmonious activity the different 
branches of art education. It should invite the artist and the art 
teacher to follow the art historian into his field in analysing works 
of the past and the present, instead of being content with “art ap- 
preciation” and the attitude that “what I like is beautiful.” It should 
invite the art historian to follow the philosopher into a discussion 
of the terminology and the scope of art criticism and to look for 
the possibility of the “absolute” in the changing aspects of creation; 
and it should invite the philosopher to familiarize himself with the 
technical and historical reasons for aesthetic phenomena which he is 
sometimes inclined to judge as finished products rather than as de- 
termined and determinable. 

In its position as a learned society, the College Art Association 
should neither be a professional organization of art historians nor a 
league of artists interested solely in creative art, but should mirror 
the fact that in the art departments of American colleges a mutual 
exchange between creation and criticism is taking place. These 
different tasks, in my opinion, could find reflection in an organ 
especially devoted to these objectives. It would seem worthwhile to 
try it out in the CoLtece Arr JouRNAL. 


Mills College 
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NEWS NOTES 


The goth Annual Meeting of the 
College Art Association of America 
will be held at Yale University on 
January 22nd through 24th, 1942. 


Following the stimulating pres- 
entation in the summer of 1940 of 
the principles of the former Bauhaus 
by members of the staff of the School 
of Design in Chicago, Mills College 
this summer offered instruction in 
painting by Fernand Leger in con- 
nection with an exhibition in the 
Gallery of his recent work including 
the huge “Composition with Two 
Parrots” and the tapestry from the 
collection of Madame Cutoli. An 
exhibition of the work of his stu- 
dents at the end of the six weeks’ 
period showed that the sense of 


composition and strength of color’ 


had been greatly developed. The 
artist also cooperated with the “Mai- 
son Francaise” of the Summer Ses- 
sion in designing stage settings for a 
comedy by Labiche. At the same 
time, five instructors in crafts, under 
the direction of Carlton Ball of the 
college staff, taught photography, silk 
screen printing, metal work, jewelry, 
pottery, weaving, and sculpture. 


An Archive of Hispanic Culture 
has been established in the Hispanic 
Foundation of the Library of Con- 
gress. Planned as a deposit of photo- 
graphic material dealing with every 
aspect of Spanish and Portuguese 
culture, and its reflection in the 
new world, the Archive is concen- 
trating at present on material from 
Latin America to be made available 
to all through the Photoduplication 
Service of the Library. This will 


obviate the difficulty in obtaining 
photographs from Latin America 
and minimize unnecessary duplica- 
tion in college and museum collec- 
tions. No funds have as yet been 
available but about 600 photo- 
graphs have come as official or pri- 
vate gifts, and it is expected that in 
the future large numbers will be 
acquired by interchange with the 
government agencies of the Latin 
republics. It is hoped that scholars 
and friends of Latin American art 
will cooperate in building up this 
central source of illustrative mate- 
rial. 

Meanwhile, a handbook of infor- 
mation entitled A Guide to the 
Materials of the Fine Arts in Latin 
America is being prepared by Rob- 
ert C. Smith, assistant director of 
the Foundation, and _ Elizabeth 
Wilder. This will include lists and 
descriptions of schools of art, 
courses in the history of Latin 
American art, government agencies, 
museums and private collections of 
Latin American art both in Latin 
America and in the United States, 
sources of illustrative material in 
Latin America, and a critical bib- 
liography of books and magazine 
articles. For this work, Mexico, Cen- 
tral and South America have been 
visited during the past winter, and 
their eminent scholars are cooperat- 
ing with the Hispanic Foundation. 


At the third Summer Seminar in 
Arabic and Islamic Studies held at 
Princeton University under the di- 
rection of Professor Philip K. Hitti, 
professor of Semitic Literature and 





Dr. Nabih A. Faris, research asso- 
ciate in Oriental Languages and 
Literature, two courses on art were 
given by Professor Richard Etting- 
hausen of the University of Michi- 
gan. In the advanced course, groups 
of students worked on a collection 
of Islamic glass in the museum of 
Princeton University, undertaking a 
series of stylistic and technical stud- 
ies corresponding to work already 
done on glass coins and weights by 
Dr. Harold W. Glidden and on the 
chemical analyses of ceramic fabrics 
and glazes by Dr. Frederick R. Mat- 
son of the University of Michigan. 


The Cooper Union, New York, is 
introducing into its curriculum for 
the study of fine and applied arts, 
courses in English, Public Speaking, 
American Literature, Socio-Econom- 
ics, Psychology and Modern Euro- 
pean History, to be offered in 
combination with four years of tech- 
nical training in Fine Arts, Interior 
Architecture and Design, and in the 
arts of Decoration, Advertising and 
Industry. On completion of this 
course, a certificate that the work is 
of college grade will be issued by the 
University of the State of New York. 
This innovation is intended to give 
to students preparing for profes- 
sional or vocational careers an intro- 
duction to the formative elements 
underlying the complexities and de- 
mands of the modern world. 


The Institute of Latin-American 
Studies of the University of Texas 
is preparing a corpus on Inter- 
American culture. The first mate- 
rials collected have been microfilm 
copies of Mexico’s Colonial church 


music, and color photographs made 
into slides, of its pre-Columbian 
and Colonial art and its modern 
painting. These slides will later be 
made available to colleges and art 
schools. 


The New School for Social Re- 
search in New York offers this year 
a course called “How the Artist Goes 
to Work” in which the painters, 
sculptors, graphic artists and photog- 
raphers of the New School art fac- 
ulty each give two lectures describ- 
ing in simple, non-technical terms 
the method of their work. The first 
lecture by each artist will show the 
elements involved in the actual 
process; the second will deal with 
the content of the work and the 
artist’s underlying philosophy. 

In September, Stanley William 
Hayter, who last season brought over 
his Atelier 17 from Paris, exhibited 
six plates and two plasters illustrat- 
ing Cervantes’ work Numantia. 
For these plates Mr. Hayter has 
evolved a new technique by which 
he makes a print from an engraved 
plate on a special kind of plaster, 
and then carves through the surface 
of the print. 

A recent exhibition by Wright 
Morris, called “The Inhabitants, an 
Aspect of American Folk Ways,” 
is an experiment in the fusion of 
photographs and text, suggesting 
somewhat remotely Archibald Mac- 
Leish’s recent attempt, in his Land 
of the Free, “to give . . . photo- 
graphs an accompaniment of words.” 
Mr. Morris showed eighteen photo- 
graphs of native architectural forms 
—houses, fences, barns, steps, porches, 
doorways—which he calls “the archi- 





tecture of Americanism.” Although 
there are no human figures in the 
scenes, only “the mute, but vibrant 
forms that human living has im- 
posed on nature’s matcrials,” the 
title of each picture as listed in the 
Catalogue is that of a person, whose 
sentiments are presumably those 
which appear in the vernacular text 
attached to each photograph. The 
intention of the exhibition is to 
create a new art form in which 
words and images are so blended as 
to produce a third aesthetic experi- 
ence. 


The Metropolitan Museum has 
reorganized its educational work 
and its varied contacts with city in- 


stitutions, industry, and commerce 
under a single Department of Edu- 
cation and Extension. This will ad- 
minister the lectures and gallery 
talks; the conference and study 
rooms for students and for designers 
in industrial fields; loans from its 
storerooms, library, slide and photo- 
graph collections; and its television, 
radio and motion picture services. 
The greatest visible innovation is 
the new Junior Museum tempo- 
rarily situated on the first floor in 
galleries adjacent to the park en- 
trance replacing the collection of 
casts. There are several galleries 
adapted for changing exhibitions, a 
lecture room, and a library suited 
to juvenile tastes and needs. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


The Paintings of Jan Vermeer, with 
introduction by Thomas Bodkin 
(Phaidon Edition), New York, 
Oxford University Press, 1940. 
Pp. 14; 51 reproductions, 15 in 
color + 10 figs. in text, 4 in color. 
$3.50. 

The merits of the Phaidon Press, 

a notable refugee from Vienna now 

functioning in England, are well 

known. In the beginning, the 
press specialized in one-volume re- 
prints of celebrated books on his- 
tory of art and civilization. Later, 
official monographs on single artists 
or periods were added. No rigid sys- 
tem has been followed and texts 
have varied greatly in length and 
critical acumen. Yet, common to all 
has been a decided emphasis on 
illustrations. These have been at 
once numerous and, on the whole, 


well-printed and carefully selected. 
Many a little-known print, an out- 
of-the-way portrait, a surprising 
close-up can be found in these vol- 
umes. 

It is perhaps to be expected that 
not all books of reproductions will 
show an equal level of excellence. 
The most recent addition to the 
Phaidon series, a monograph on 
Vermeer van Delft, is a case in 
point. Far from being, as the wrap- 
per claims, “the most comprehensive 
Vermeer publication ever issued,” 
it is actually a rather poor, hur- 
riedly compiled synopsis of our 
knowledge of the master. The text, 
by Thomas Bodkin, is a dull, slip- 
shod affair, informing us among 
other things that Vermeer’s Artist 
in his Studio in the Czernin collec- 
tion (which rumor says has been 





appropriated by a Nazi bigwig) 
might “well attain a quarter of a 
million (pounds) if put up for pub- 
lic auction at a propitious time.” 
Although de Vries’ and Plietzsch’s 
books on Vermeer, published in 
1939, were used by the author, his 
text is full of inaccuracies. Names 
are misspelled: “Tens” for “Tins,” 
“Collenbier” for “Celenbier,” “Bo- 
lenes” for “Bollenes”; Jacob Dissius 
was printer, not painter; the power 
of attorney was given to Vermeer 
by his mother-in-law in 1675, not 
1673. Vrouw (not “Vrou’’) Vermeer 
received not several but only one 
bequest during Vermeer’s lifetime, 
so that one can hardly say they 
would have starved without it. At 
his death, Vermeer owed his baker 
617 florins, which is a good deal 
but considerably less than the 3176 
florins reported by Bodkin. More 
regrettable still is the fact that the 


author gives credence to the gen- 
erally discredited theory that C. 
Fabritius was the actual teacher of 
Vermeer. 


The plates are by no means satis- 
factory and this is particularly true 
of those in color. None of the latter 
does justice to Vermeer’s character- 
istic hues. Their tonality is too 
warm throughout. The newly found 
Supper at Emmaus iz Rotterdam is 
reproduced only in a small color 
print in the text, and no detail 
photograph of this important work 
is shown. Many of the black and 
white plates are muddy; the detail 
of the Letter-writer in the Beit col- 
lection (pl. 31), for example, ap- 
pears to have been taken from an 
enlargement of a poor photograph. 
No attempt at chronological lay-out 


has been made; the plates seem to 
have been arranged more on the 
basis of compositional similarity, or 
to balance each other, than for any 
other reason. 

In view of the fact that more 
scholarly and better illustrated 
books on Vermeer are obtainable, 
the advantage of this volume is only 
that it is inexpensive and in Eng- 
lish. This is hardly enough to rec- 
ommend it to the serious library, 
but sufficient, perhaps, on purely 
mercenary grounds, to appeal to 
some students. 

Juius S. HELD 
Barnard College 


WERNER WEISBACH, Spanish Ba- 
roque Art, three lectures delivered 
at the University of London, 
Cambridge, Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press, 1941. Pp. 65; 67 figs. 
$2.25. 

On the credit side, these three 
lectures contain much accurate in- 
formation and capable stylistic 
analyses. Employing the historical 
method, Weisbach considers chron- 
ologically the development, seriatim, 
of Spanish baroque architecture, 
sculpture and painting, discussing 
many artists and a few works by 
each. His comments, while neces- 
sarily brief, are mostly adequate, 
just and intelligent. Thus the ac- 
counts of certain artists are the best 
brief ones in English; and while 
they must inevitably appear com- 
monplace to the scholar, they will 
instruct the undergraduate. These 
analyses are relieved and enlivened 
by stimulating compa-isons, by re- 
marks concerning cultural influences 
upon Spanish baroque art, and by 





occasional references to the relation 
between Spanish baroque and that 
of other countries. 

On the debit side, a number of 
weaknesses may be listed. (1) The 
lectures are poorly, occasionally 
even incorrectly, written. Whereas 
certain paragraphs are stylistically 
competent, on the whole the effect 
is awkward, dry, monotonous. (2) 
The plentiful illustrations are al- 
ways too small and often too indis- 
tinct for purposes of study; there- 
fore they would be really harmful 
in undergraduate teaching. (3) 
Weisbach attempts to cover far too 
much ground for his restricted 
space. Why are two pages given the 
Escorial? Why consider at all the 
thoroughly Renaissance Bank of 
Seville? Why introduce minor fry 
like Ribalta, Herrera and Leal? 
Typical consequences of including 
such unessential material are the 
disastrous omission of Valencian 


and Murcian architecture and the 


meager discussion of some greater 
names in Spanish painting. (4) A 
hybrid effect results from the con- 
trast between the major portions of 
the book which are popular and 
simplified, and other portions which 
raise complicated problems of style, 
make scholarly references to re- 
search work, and cite minute, un- 
important facts. A dual audience 
seems to be presupposed. (5) De- 
spite Weisbach’s intention “to bring 


out the essential features peculiar to 
works of art produced during this 
period in Spain,” the national char- 
acteristics of Spanish baroque are 
usually mentioned in _ incidental 
fashion without sufficient emphasis 
upon “essential features.” Indeed 
the generalizations upon Spanish 
baroque in Hagen’s Patterns and 
Principles of Spanish Art are more 
successful. 

Further comparisons with read- 
ing in English suitable for under- 
graduates indicate: (a) that the lec- 
ture on architecture is less judicious 
than the comparable account by 
Bevan (History of Spanish Architec- 
ture) and less stimulating than the 
longer treatment by Sitwell (Spanish 
Baroque Art); (b) that the lecture 
on sculpture is probably better 
suited to undergraduate needs than 
either the more complete discussion 
by Calvert (Sculpture in Spain) or 
the briefer one by Post (A History 
of European and American Sculp- 
ture); (c) that the lecture on paint- 
ing attempts an impossible task 
which could only be accomplished 
with greater space and which has 
already been adequately achieved 
by Abbot (The Great Painters) and, 
more fully and _ satisfactorily, by 
Mather (Western European Paint- 
ing of the Renaissance). 


BERNARD C. HEYL 
Wellesley College 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


Art in Ancient Mexico. A selected 
catalogue from the collection of 
Diego Rivera by Gilbert Médioni 
and Marie-Thérése Pinto, New 
York, Oxford University Press, 
1941. Pp. xxvi; 259 figs. $10.00. 


Britain at War. Catalogue of exhibi- 
tion, edited by Monroe Wheeler; 
text by T. S. Eliot, Herbert Read, 
E. J. Carter and Carlos Dyer, 
New York, The Museum of Mod- 
ern Art, 1941. Pp. 98; 107 plates 
+ frontispiece in color. $1.25. 


H. Puerps Criawson, By Their 
Works, Buffalo, Buffalo Society of 
Natural Sciences, 1941. Pp. xxi + 
236; 112 figs. + frontispiece in 
color. $4.00. 


Donatello; with introduction by 
Ludwig Goldscheider (Phaidon 
Edition), New York, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1941. Pp. 46; 149 
reproductions + 167 figs. in text. 
$3.50. 


Joun Drury, Old Chicago Houses, 
Chicago, University of Chicago 
Press, 1941. Pp. xix + 518; 100 
figs. $4.00. 


Ray FAULKNER, EDWIN ZIEGFELD, 
GrRALD Hitt, Art Today, New 
York, Henry Holt and Company, 
1941. Pp. xxiv + 358; 214 figs. ~ 
+ frontispiece. $2.60. 


HELEN C. GuNSAULUS, Japanese Tex- 
tiles, New York, privately printed 
for the Japan Society, 1941. Pp. 
94; 16 plates, 8 in color. $7.50. 


ROSABELL MACDONALD, Art as Edu- 
cation, New York, Henry Holt 
and Company, 1941. Pp. xvii + 
309; 29 plates. $2.50. 


Nineteenth Annual of Advertising 
Art, New York, Longmans Green 
& Co., 1941. Pp. 203; illustrated 
throughout. $5.00. 


CHANDLER RATHFON Post, A His- 
tory of Spanish Painting, vol. 
VIII, parts 1 and 2, Cambridge, 
Harvard University Press, 1941. 


Pp. 774; 358 figs. $15.00. 


james Jj. Rormer, Mediaeval 
Monuments at the Cloisters, New 
York, Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, 1941. Pp. 15; 28 plates + 
map. $2.50. 


EsTHER SHEPHERD, Paul Bunyan; 
illustrated by Rockwell Kent, 
New York, Harcourt, Brace and 
Company, 1941. Pp. 233; 22 
plates. $2.50. 


LIONELLO VENTURI, Art Criticism 
Now, Baltimore, The Johns Hop- 
kins Press, 1941. Pp. xi + 63; 10 
plates. $2.00. 
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